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OVERDRAPES 
of senu-glazed 
Chintz, pattern 
Merton Abbey. 
Green chair o 
Louvre, Sunfast. 
Yellow chair of Crewelette. 


| ORLWORD 


N PRESENTING this book to the home-lover, we desire to contrast 


the last generation with this. You all know how fixed the decor- 


ations were. Many pieces of furniture were handed down from 
generation to generation. Draperies, usually rich brocades and velours, 
were treasured. The slip covers of that era were natural colored linens, 
drab, colorless and usually of a quality which bespoke the ideals of that 
generation—durability. 


Happily for us, custom seems to move on the heels of time. . . swiftly 
changing ... each change more decorative and colorful. Even as the 
home-maker changes her wardrobe with the season, so she changes, in 
a measure, the background of her home. She knows that, whereas 
a generation ago, fabrics were costly, and ofttimes prohibitive, present- 
day fabrics, because of quantity production, are moderate in price. 


Gay, colorful Cretonnes and Chintzes intelligently used, make it pos- 
sible to transform dull interiors into gay, beautiful, homey ones, con- 
tributing in a greater measure to the gaiety of the family background. 


We endeavor in the following pages, to present a limited number of 
rooms decorated with Darvel Decorative Fabrics as a further inspir- 
ation to those women who are instinctive home-makers, and who desire 
to express further their creative ability by making their own window 
draperies, bed coverings and furniture covers, and by decorating their 
linen and clothes closets. 


The illustrations are of Darvel Fabrics—Cretonnes, Semi-glazed Chintzes 
and decorative upholstery fabrics. These are available in varieties 
that conform to practically every requirement of color, design and price. 
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| ; IS a far ery from the decoration of the primitive cave, with its wall carving 


done with flints, to the present day home. In an endeavor to express beauty, 
each age has shown progress. Each generation has contributed to the present wealth 
of ideas and to the wide varieties that are now available in fabrics, thru which we 
can trace the history of mankind. This is particularly true of designs as applied to 
Cretonnes and Chintzes which we are stressing more than any other fabric in this book. 
Cretonnes, which derive their name from the village of Creton in France, in which 
they were originated, are substantially the same as Chintzes. In more recent years, 

the word “Chintz” has come to be more generally associated with a glazed and semi- 


glazed fabric. 


& We are happy to dispel the illusion that glazed chintz is an expensive fabric. Modern 
manufacturing methods have made it possible to produce glazed Chintz so that it no 
longer remains the fabric of a chosen few, but because of its modest price may be 


utilized by all who prefer its crisp, lustrous beauty. 


Both Cretonnes and Chintzes, because of their general acceptance, are available in such 


extensive color ranges, and in such a wide variety of designs that all are certain to 
1 4 A 5 ° . . sae 
ee find one of these fabrics to solve every decorating problem. Their use in living rooms, 


at the window and for slip covers, is illustrated below. 
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THE overdrapes and the 
slip cover for the settee are 
made of Dresden Shadow 
Print, pattern Hampshire. 
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Crotin half-linen. Cretonne in 
pattern Colleen has been used 
for this overdrape, which because 
of its design suggests the use of 
inverted box-pleats, with tie backs 
of Spartan Sunfast in plain color 
to match the window seat and 
cushions, foot stool and seat of 
the chair which is slip-covered in 
Buckingham half-linen Sunfast 
Cretonne, pattern Kirkiston. 


HERE is an undeniable charm in a room with an expanse of windows, supple- 

mented with an inviting window seat. Ofttimes they present definite decorating 
problems, easily solved by combining gay patterns for the overdrapes, and a plain 
color (usually the predominating one in the Cretonne) for the seat. If further con- 
trast is desired, the cushions may be of varying hues of the same color. Where the 
windows are shaped, the rods are made to special order. The width of the window 
as well as the repeat of the pattern determines the width of the pleats. These 
pleats are tacked to within two inches of the top. The drapery hooks or rings are 
attached about two and a half inches from the top of the pleats. 


The removable cushion on the wing chair is made of plain Spartan Sunfast in a color 
to match the floral design in the Cretonne. The ruffle of both the foot stool and the 
chair have inverted pleats. Where it is necessary to pleat a striped fabric, it is pre- 
ferable that the stripes continue, wherever possible, even tho the pleats must be 
deep ones to obtain this effect. However, some striped patterns make possible an in- 
teresting effect without adhering to this suggestion. 
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Tue window drapery, a close-up of which 
is shown below, is made of Crolin Cretonne, 
pattern Santo. The box pleated valance 1s 
edged in a strip of plain Spartan Sunfast, 
which is also used at the window seat and 
for the cushion. The porticres are of Crewe- 
lette in a fascinating spray design. The chairs 
are upholstered in Louvre Sunfast Fabric. 


HE entrance hall, which serves as 

the introductory note to the home 
should be dignified in its colorings, yet 
should suggest warmth and cordiality. 
Whether designed as a passage-way or 
as a reception room, it should be light, 
thus avoiding too great a contrast after 
being in the open. Where the entrance 
hall leads to the living room, double- 


faced portieres are desirable. 
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THE window drapery is achieved with a 
Dresden Shadow Print, pattern San Mateo. 
The striped chair is a Spartan Sunfast in 
colors to blend with the window drapery and 
the Cretonne chair at the right, which is shp- 
covered in a Buckingham half-linen Sunfast 
Cretonne, pattern Mentone. 


E illustrate here a recessed window, the harsh outlines of which are softened 

by the graceful floor length drapery of a Cretonne of simple design, which in 
each era has found a slightly new interpretation. If the room has a southern exposure, 
cool colors can be used. If it has a northern exposure, warm gay colors are prefer- 
able. But regardless of exposure, the room should be made livable and inviting. The 
careful combination of colors in cushions, lamps and accessories round out the color 
note. An effective touch of color on the Cretonne slip cover at the right is introduced 
into the room illustrated above, by means of the corded edges in contrasting color. 
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ITH space frequently at a premium in metropolitan centers, it becomes neces- 

sary to combine the living and dining room. These rcoms require special at- 
tention to many details of decoration. The furnishings should be gay and cheerful 
enough to make dining a pleasure, yet sufficiently restrained for all-round livy- 
ing. A drop leaf table, either of the gateleg or refectory type can serve the double 
purpose of a dining and library table. When closed it can be placed against the wall 
or window, thus conserving space. These rooms, of necessity, require plenty of stor- 
age space. The Welsh dresser illustrated can be utilized for china, books or glassware. 
Draw curtains may be attached to the concealed rod. 


In rooms of this type, one should avoid overcrowding. The window treatments should 
be quite simple. Where curtain tie-backs are used, they should be simple in char- 
acter, either a band of the material which makes the contrasting edge of the valance, 
or a cord of plain color, or one of the simple types of metal or glass tie-backs that 
are now available. Where the ceilings are low, the valance should be omitted. 


If the large piece of furniture in a room of this kind is a sofa, the fabric should be 
chosen to harmonize in both color and design with the overdrapes. If a day bed, the 
treatment should be similar to that of the chair illustrated, using either side pleats or 
box pleats for the ruffle. 


The cushions should be few in number and small in size. The lamps and shades 
should be colorful and placed advantageously for reading. Usually with a room of 
this kind a complete contrast is obtained if bright wall and ceiling lights are used for 
dining and only restful lamps are used during the balance of the time. 


THE Cretonne which drapes 
the window and serves as a 
curtain for the fascinating 
Welsh Dresser illustrated, is 
a Vogue Cretonne, pattern 
Cort. The slip cover of the 
chair is made of Sunset Crash, 
pattern Metro. 
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You would have to sce the 
Amesbury semi-glazed Chintz 
in pattern Connaught to 
appreciate its adaptability 
for just sucha window. The 
chair is covered in Rhone 
fast color Cretonne in pat- 
tern Longchamps and is one 
of the first of a series of 
Cretonnes printed in this 
country by means of wood 
rollers, enabling one to get 
soft colorings, heretofore 


available only in imported 
fabrics. The wail panel is 
of India cloth in a whim- 


sical pattern. 
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OWEVER large or small the house, there are frequent corners, nooks, windows, 
and walls which may be related to the room yet more definitely express the in- 
dividuality and the needs of its occupants. 


There should be a particular type of chair, the covering of which is so precisely ap- 
pealing to a special member of the family that it becomes his favorite place. An 
adjacent table, on which a few of his prized books or other possessions are placed, 
make this particular spot in the room unquestionably his. 


Or if one has a fondness for a table, with a wall hanging to enhance the background 
and to balance the wall, this one spot in the living room can be selected in deference 
to the taste of stilt another member of the family. The panel illustrated above is one 
of countless fabrics that are especially suited to wall hangings. This with its quaint 
figures woven to simulate embroidery would contribute an unusual note in any corner 
that needed a new, colorful and gay note of expression. Where the rooms can carry 
a suggestion of the Italian or Spanish influences these may be hung on ornamental 
rods, but the one illustrated is attached to a concealed rod. 


The chair illustrated, the back of which is exposed to view, shows that the slip cover 
should not be made with an opening in the center of the back, but should have the 
plaquette along one side of the chair, effecting an unbroken expanse across the back. 


It would be impossible in an illustration like the one above to give more than the 
slightest hint of the beauty of the glazed Chintz which frames the window. The design 
itself, probably inspired by a bit of patch work, carries a bit of the Georgian influ- 
ence. It is one of many Chintzes that heretofore have only been available at approxi- 
mately $3.50 a yard, which many of the better stores are now featuring at a moder- 


ate price. 
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THESE fascinating hangings are 
of Crolin Cretonne, pattern Melba. 
The stripes in the Spartan Sun- 
fast slip cover combine the col- 
orings of the hangings and the 
chair opposite. This is covered 
with Buckingham part linen Sun- 
fast Cretonne in pattern V enetia. 


ODERN decoration has evolved beyond the first experimental stage of grotesque 

and ofttimes meaningless form to a place where it expresses comfort, conven- 

ience, freedom from tradition, as well as clarity of line and movement. The erace- 

ful window draping is achieved with three widths of the fabric, cut on a diagonal 

line and allowed to cascade in soft graceful folds. The French pleats at even inter- 
vals at the top contribute to the feeling of movement. 


The room illustrated attempts to show how conventional pieces are combined with 
more modern pieces during the experimental stages when families waver from complete 
acceptance of the modern movement toward a modification. The simplest way of effect- 
ing a compromise is either by using fabrics that are modern in feeling, or fabrics 
conventional in feeling, utilized in the modern manner, 
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THE window draperies are of 
Surrey Sunfast Crash in pattern 
Avon. The chair and chaise 
lounge are covered with Buck- 
ingham part linen Sunfast in 
pattern Roland. The settee is 
covered with Spartan Sunfast in 
harmonizing stripes. 
HEN care is exercised in the selection of fabrics, the Sunroom becomes 
the most popular room in the house. The colorings here, while somewhat light 
in tone, are of neutral tan, which does not readily show soil. Among the Darvel 
fabrics that are guaranteed sunfast, there are many with light or dark backgrounds 
that lend themselves to sun porches and other sunny corners. Both the wicker chair 
and chaise lounge have removable reversible cushions. These are easily equipped 
with slip covers. When the wicker chairs have lost the charm of newness, slip covers 


can be made to cover them completely. 
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Tue York Cretonne in pattern 
Kiddy illustrated is one of sev- 
eral Darvel Cretonnes that have 
been especially designed for the 
nursery and the playroom of the 
youngest of the younger gener- 
ation. 


N° ROOM in the entire home is planned with more care than the nursery. The 

modern mother has long since discarded the idea of delicate chiffons and lace 
and seeks the more practical fabrics for the decoration of this favorite room. There 
are many Cretonnes in especially designed patterns to appeal to the growing child. 
Backgrounds are no longer limited to pale pink and blue, but include many pastel 


shades, so that any suitable color schemes may be selected. 


The overdrapes at the window, the gathered shade for the ceiling fixture, the back of 
the nursery chair and the crib cover are made of the same Cretonne. The characters 
which play the leading role in this Cretonne again make their appearance, properly 
painted for their reappearance, on the cupboard doors. The cupboards under the win- 
dow seat make excellent storage space for the playthings. The crib covers are usually 


more effective when they combine a plain solid color with the Cretonne. 


The shelves of the closets, the hangers and clothes bags for the wardrobe may also be 


made of the same pattern. 
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Tue Oxford Cretonne 
which frames this window 
is one of the many small 
patterns that are also suit- 
able for kitchen shelves. 


ey a 


Tue charm of a breakfast nook ts al- 
ways enhanced if gay Cretonnes trim 
the windows and cover the cushions. 
The fabric illustrated is Surrey Sun- 
fast Crash im pattern Berlin. 

HE present day kitchens are a delight. The desire for color harmony that per- 

vades every other room in the house enters the kitchen. No longer are the walls 
drab and dull. Bright cheerful colors prevail. Harmonizing colors in gay Cre- 
tonnes are chosen for the windows, as well as for all the pantry shelves. Frequently 
one continues the use of the same fabric to chair backs, chair pads, cushioned benches 
and stools. The entire tendency in the kitchen is towards more colorful pots and 
pans, containers and mixing bowls and even extends to those more important pieces 
such as stoves and cabinets. If you desire to use Cretonne on tables or cabinets that 
are in constant use, the fabric should always be covered with glass. The severity of 


a succession of cabinet doors can be relieved if the line of the moulding on the doors 


is painted with the predominant color in the Cretonne. 


Breakfast nooks are usually more comfortable and more colorful if the seat pads 


and the backs are covered with Cretonne. 
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AMESBURY semi-glazed Chintz in pattern 
Cromer has been used on the bed, the valance 
of the overdrapery and the dressing table. 
Another semi-glazed Chintz, pattern Ains- 
worth has a very fine diamond shaped de- 
sign which forms a good background for 
pattern Cromer. When combined, delightful 
effects can be obtained. The chair is slip- 
covered in Amesbury semi-glazed Chintz im 
pattern, Haddon Hall. 


HERE are two outstanding features in the above illustration. One, the slip cover 


at the ends of iron bed; the other, a dressing table chair, the lid of which lifts 


up revealing a box that can be variously utilized. Details for making appear on 


pages 27 and 28 respectively. If you have an unattractive bedroom containing an iron 


or brass bed, you can easily transform it, by making the dressing table, bed covering 


and window drapery of Chintz in your favorite 
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ete ae one finds that the roof line adds to the charm of just such a room 

as is illustrated. Low beds can be made to seem still lower by making the cover- 
ing of the bed of plain fabric, and placing a gathered or pleated ruffle below the 
mattress line. The window forms an excellent background for the dressing table. Here 
one may utilize the same fabric as trims the dressing table, if personal preference 


leans in that direction. 


The same material that covers the bed should be used under the glass of the dressing 
table, and for the upper portion of the flounce, and may also be used on the chair 
seat. The semi-glazed Chintz employed in this ensemble is especially adaptable for 


the slip cover over the back of the chair, and for the slip covering of larger pieces. 


Frequently rooms of this type are utilized for guest rooms. Because of the very 
nature of the room, the colors should be restful and harmonious. The closets should 
carry out the same type of decoration not only in the clothes bags and shelving, but 
a sufficient number of convenient pockets should be placed on the closet doors to 


=~ 


take care of shoes and accessories. These may all be made of the same Chintz. 
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THE overdrapes and val- 
ance are of Victoria Sun- 
fast Cretonne im pattern 
Berkshire. The ruffles 
for the bedspread 1s a 
Park Lane semi-glazed 
Chints which truly lives 
up to its name, Winsome. 
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A Victoria Sunfast Cretonne 
in pattern Lucerne makes this 
simple but effective overdrape. 
The screen and bed are cov- 
ered with a semt-glazed Park 
Lane Chintz. The chair ts 
colored in a plain Spartan 
Sunfast to match the color- 
ing of the overdrapes. 
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RR tae they are the most intimate rooms in the house, the bedrooms should 

strive to express the personality of their owners. The fabrics should be confined 
to the taste of the individual not alone in the matter of coloring but especially in the 
matter of design. There are those for whom Cretonne is the best possible choice. 
This is particularly true of men. There are other types of individuals whose person- 
ality can best be expressed thru the medium of Chintz. Frequently a charming 
effect is obtained by a combination of the two as in the illustration above which again 
features a bed that has been slip-covered. These slip covers are equally desirable to 
disguise defective wooden beds, as well as the iron and brass ones. Where there are 
knobs or ornaments that interfere with a straight contour, they should be removed be- 


fore shaping the slip cover. 


The screen is covered with the same glazed Chintz as the bed, and serves to shield a 


trunk from view by day, and to offset any possible draughts by night. 
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A Park Lane Chintz, pattern Polly, 
as gayly flowered as Spring itself, is 
combined with a plain Chintz for the 
windows, bedspread and dressing table. 
The chair is covered with pattern 
Malvern in the same Chintz. 


LL the gaiety and charm of youth are exemplified in this pleasing bedroom, done 


in a simple Chintz that conveys the very spirit of youth. The charming introduc- 
tion of mauve is carried out on the chair and in a series of cushions thrown carelessly 
on the bed. The oval shape of the dressing table is repeated in the quaint dressing 
table stool, all utilizing the same combination of fabrics. The curtains are held in 


place with glass tie backs that permit the color to show thru. 
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There is a Correct Darvel Fabric for Every Room 


HERE are many factors which must be taken into consideration in choosing the 

right fabric for over-drapes, furniture covers, dressing tables and accessories. The 
size and character of the room, the exposure, the types of windows, the size of the 
furniture and the color preferences of the various members of the household. As a 
general rule, figured patterns for the over-drapes are preferable with plain walls or 
with walls that have a faint design. Where design has been emphasized on the walls, 
striped or plain fabrics, trimmed with harmonizing designs, are the rule. However, 
there is great leeway in the matter of using more than one pattern, as frequently it 
is possible to find Cretonnes and Chintzes that harmonize not only with walls, but 
enable one to combine three or more patterns in one room, if it is small in size, and 
as many as five or six if the room is large. 


For low and oversized chairs, stripes lend height and take from excessive width. This 
is also true of windows. 


Linens, Cretonnes, and Chintzes in large and medium sized designs are especially good 
for entrance halls and living rooms. If these rooms are dark, bright cheerful colors 
should be employed. The selection of fruit and bird motifs or conventional patterns 
are particularly adaptable for dining rooms. More than in any other: room of the 
house, the taste of the individual should have full play in the matter of the bed room. 
Men’s and boys’ rooms are preferably decorated in moderate-sized designs, striped or 
scenic effects. Delicate floral patterns, usually in gay or soft pastel colorings are 
very good for the boudoir and bed rooms of the more charming sex. 


Libraries should express dignity, which may be achieved with Linens or Cretonnes in 
conventional patterns. 


It is always preferable if one can place a length of the fabric at the window or over 
the chairs in the stores before making final decisions since one is often misled. 
Trying to judge a fabric at too close a proximity has a tendency to make large 
patterns look too large and small patterns, too small. 


If it is a very large pattern, which is replacing a smaller one, one should try to vizu- 
‘alize that effect several times, since it is a bit more difficult to accept many of the strik- 
ing large patterns unless one allows the impression to gradually grow in one’s thought. 


Tue tendency this season 1s toward 
smaller cushions im odd_ shapes, 
arranged in profusion on either the 
Chaise Lounge, Daybed or Settee. 
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French Heading: 
Baste pleats at 
even intervals, 
pinch into three 
small pleats, put 
needle thru, tack 
and spread flat at 
top. 


Box Pleats: Sew 
at even intervals, 
spread flat and 
press. 

Inverted Pleats: 
Reverse of box 
pleats. 


Side Pleats: Baste 
pleats at even in- 
tervals, pressing 
folds in the same 
direction. 


Plain Casing: Fold 
fabric over and 
stitch for plain 
casing (Fig. 7). 
Shirred Heading: 
Fold fabric with 
allowance for head- 
ing, for casing 
sae heading (Fig. 
8). 


Taped Heading: 
Fold fabric as in 
Fig. 6, gather as 
in Fig. 8, tape and 
stitch top and bot- 
tom to gathered 
casing and attach 
rings as in Fig. 10. 


Taped double head- 
ing with rings at- 
tached for hooks. 
Types of hooks and 
rings to be at- 
tached to drapery 
headings. 


L 


(2) 


If canvas is to be used in the French heading, tack the 

Canvas (A) to the material, allowing two inches for 

the turn-over of the material (C). Canvas is laid 

under the lining (B). Fold over one-half inch of 

material (C) and sew to lining (B) one and one-half 
inches from top of overdrape. 


TRIMMINGS 


All trimming of valances and over-draperies should be 
done before lining. These trimmings may be ap- 
pliqued motifs of the Cretonne on plain backgrounds, 
bands of contrasting fabrics, bias bands, braid, cord- 


ing, ribbon or edging, pleating or fringes. 
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ERVING as a link between the furniture of the 

room and its architecture, carefully selected over- 
draperies have many important functions to perform, 
With judicious treatment they can add height or 
breadth to the window, enhance the stateliness of the 
architecture or cover its window defects, supplement 
the veiled sheer drapery of the window curtains and 
coordinate, by its coloring, the furniture, rugs and 
furnishings. 

Large, high-ceilinged rooms demand large patterns 
in Cretonnes, Chintzes and Linen. Low-ceilinged 
rooms wear the striped fabrics and smaller designs 
with better grace. 

No window is enhanced with a narrow strip of 
Cretonne on either side with a band at the top. Win- 
dows require carefully planned drapery, with sufficient 
fullness. It is better to hang no fabric at all than to 
try to make-shift with too narrow a strip. 

When cutting figured material, be certain to allow 
for the repeats of the pattern on either side of the 
window. 

Practically all over-draperies hang with more grace 
and give a richer effect when lined and interlined. 


All over-draperies should have light tape weights 
along the bottom edge, or heavier weights in the 
corners to make them hang well. 

Generally, in rooms with low ceilings, valances are 
omitted. If used, they should be shallow. Rarely are 
valances deeper than one-sixth the height of the 
window. 

Where height is desired, the Cretonne or Chintz 
over-draperies should come to within an inch of the 
floor. Where additional height is to be avoided, the 
bottom of the over-draperies are to be on a line with 
the bottom edge of the window casing. The latter 
case is correct where radiators appear below the 
windows. 

Frequently the use of a cornice board of wood is 
used in lieu of a valance. If the cornice board is 
narrow, a valance can be hung from it. However, a 
plain valance is preferable to one mounted on a 
cornice board. 


Tre Backs 


Tie backs should conform in shape to the valances, 
unless a cord and tassel are used, or the side drapes 
are held back with glass or metal ornaments designed 
for this purpose. 


Rops 


Where ornamental rods are used for rooms of definite 
Spanish or Italian influence, the over-drapes are hung 
by means of straps of the material. These vary from 
one-half inch to two inches in width and should be 
attached above the pleats at frequent intervals. These 
are inserted between the fabric and the lining. 
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N PAGE 31 you will find a chart for the measure- 
ment of curtains and over-draperies. Always use 
a yard-stick for measurements and measure twice to 
avoid errors. Where valances are not used, over- 
draperies should be finished with a French heading, box, 
inverted pleats or side pleats. For both Cretonnes 
and Chintz, the French heading is the most desirable 
finish. (See Fig. 1). Two to four inch headings are 
preferable. These should be reinforced with a soft 
canvas for stiffening, as indicated in the lower left- 
hand corner of page 20. Jn measuring the window, 
allow two to six inches at the top for heading and 
about two and one-half inches at the bottom for the hem. 
About half the width of the fabric should be taken 
up in pleats, which vary from four to six inches. The 
intervals between pleats should be the same width as 
the pleats, unless the beauty of the design is enhanced 
by another arrangement of spacing. 


The selvages of Cretonnes and Chintzes should be 
removed before lining. The first pleat should begin 
about one and one-half inches from the finished 
center edge of the over-draperies. When no lining is 
used, the hems facing the center should be one and 
one-half inch and the back edges one inch with two 
inches at the bottom for hems. In lining, fold over 
the front edge of the Cretonne one and one-half inch 
and the back edge one inch and tack invisibly to the 
lining. Lay smooth on a flat surface and sew three 
rows of invisible tacking with loose knotted stitches 
the length of the over-drapery, one row in the center 
and the others at one-quarter the width of the fabric. 


Fold two inches of the fabric over the lining and 
hem bottom. A much softer effect is obtained if the 
lining is put in by hand. If, however, you desire to 
sew in the lining by machine, make the aforemen- 
tioned allowances for front and back hems, making 
the lining two and one-half inches narrower than the 
Cretonne. Place the lining with the right side of the 
lining facing the right side of the Cretonne, stitch the 
edges with a very loose machine stitch, reverse, press 
back with a one and one-half inch fold over on the 
front edge and a one inch fold over on the back edge, 
hem and finish the heading as hereinbefore described. 


If an interlining is to be used, lay Cretonne face 
down, pinning material firmly to table. All edges 
must be straight, and the corners at exact right 
angles. Cut interlining so that a one and one-half 
inch margin of the Cretonne shows on all four sides. 
Tack invisibly to Cretonne with loose knotted stitches 
in three rows the length of the Cretonne, fold back 
the one and one-half inch margin of Cretonne and 
tack to the lining with a stitch that doesn’t show 
through on the face of the Cretonne, inserting weighted 
tape at the bottom before finishing with blind stitching. 

Hem bottom of lining and lay one inch from bottom 
edge of Cretonne, turn back lining and pin to Cre- 
tonne. Baste with loose stich, press and then sew 
edges with invisible stitches, leaving the hem loose 
at the bottom. 

Finish top, as hereinbefore described. 


HARDWARE 


Select your rods, rings or hooks before making your 
over-drapes, as these determine the width of the 
heading and the manner of attaching the rings be- 
tween the pleats, at the top of the pleats or in the 
folds, as indicated in Fig. 12. All of these details 
must be determined before cutting the fabric. 

The simplest rod arrangement is illustrated in the 
lower right-hand corner. It is a double rod, the inner 
one for the curtain and the outer one for the over- 
drape, over which a valance board or a valance shelf 
may be hung. 


VALANCES 


Because of its architectural importance, great care 
must be exercised in the shape and depth of the 
valance. Paper or muslin patterns should be made 
and hung at the window to determine size and style, 
as the difference of an inch or two can completely 
mar the window. The pattern must be long enough 
for front and two short sides of the valance board. 
Simple straight valances should be fashioned of Cre- 
tonne, Chintz or Linen. Avoid draped valances with 
this type of fabric. 


No. 1—Can be made perfectly straight or _ with 
French pleats in the center or at the side. Where 
pleats are to be included, cut the pattern folding 
over the necessary material for pleats. 

No. 2—The width of the window is divided by four, 
and the same scallops cut for each division. 

No. 3—Valance with a plain center, and side pleats 
at the side. The pleated portions should be lined 
with self fabric. 

No. 4—The straight sections between the scallops 
should allow for French pleats. 

No. 5—A plain fabric may have a motif of the Cre- 
tonne appliqued in the center. 

No. 6—Scallops lend themselves to a variety of 
shapes, sizes and formations. 


When you have a pattern of the exact shape of the 
valance, lay the pattern over a buckram or tailor’s 
canvas. Cut stiffening one-quarter inch narrower than 
pattern on all four sides. Cover with Canton flannel, 
clipping away bulky corners of the flannel. This 
should have a two inch overlap. Tack flannel to stif- 
fening with long, loose stitches. Cover with Cretonne 
with a one and one-half inch overlap, which is tacked 
to the flannel on all four sides. Line with Sateen so 
that an inch margin of the Cretonne is visible on all 
four sides. Pin and baste every step of the way 
before sewing. Sew a tape to the upper edge of the 
lining, leaving the other edge of the tape free for 
tacking to the valance board. Valances may also be 
stretched over valance boards which are usually made 
of compo board or wood. They are mounted on two 
short pieces at right angles as in marginal illustration. 
These may be shaped. The Cretonne is tightly 
stretched over the valance boards before hanging. 
When valance boards are made of ornamental mold- 
ing, they become cornice boards. 


PORTIERES 


Portieres should be made the same as the over-draper- 
ies. Care should be exercised in the selection of rods 
and rings, since many types of rings and hooks are 
now available. Portieres should have Linen, Chintz, 
Crewelette or Cretonne on both sides, each side har- 
monizing with the window drapes and slip covers of 
the room. 
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No. t Valance Board. 
No. 2 Valance Shelf. 
No. 3 Inner rod for 
curtain, outer rod for 
over-drapery. 


No. 1— Single 
seam, with right 
sides of fabric 
facing. 


No. 2—Single 
seam with fold 
over and wrong 
sides of fabric 
facing. 


No. 3—French 
Seam (Fig. A) 
Single seam, 
wrong sides of 
fabric facing. 
Turn and stitch 
as in Fig. 
with right sides 
facing. 


No. 4—Piping, 
inserting rib- 
bon, tape or 
bias folds in 
seam Fig, 2, 


No.5—Inserted 


cording. One 
old over of 
fabric three 


eighths or one- 
half inch deep- 
er than the oth- 
er, as in Fig. 
2, so that cord 
may be insert- 
ed after stitch- 
ing 1s complet- 
ed. For straight 
seams only, 


No. 6—Corded 
or welted seam 
Fig. A. 
covered with 
bias fold of 
fabric(Fig. B) 
inserted in 
seams Fig, 2. 
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HERE are two classes of slip covers, these 
for summer use and those for all year 
round use. Regardless of classification, slip 


covers no longer need be the ugly, wraith-like, 
somber furniture covers of the Victorian era. 


There are endless Chintzes, Cretonnes and 
Linens among the Darvel Fabrics which have 
been designed especially for slip covers. They 
are available in colors, designs, textures and 
backgrounds suitable for every possible slip 


cover requirement. 


Whether the slip covers are designed to pre- 
serve the furniture, transform the appearance 
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of the various chairs and settees or to redec- 
orate the room, there should always be a 
close approximation to the upholstery of the 
individual pieces. Wherever possible, the up- 
holstered seams should serve as a guide in 
the cutting of the slip cover. 


The largest piece of furniture should be 
the same design as the window hangings. 
Avoid covering every piece in the room in the 
same pattern, as the effect is likely to be 
monotonous. ‘Two or three patterns that 
harmonize may be used in small rooms and 
as many as six different fabrics may be used 
in larger rooms. 


MEASURING FURNITURE 


In order to determine the amount of Cre- 
tonne or Chintz necessary to cover a given 
piece of furniture, accurate measurements 
must be made with adequate allowance for 
seams, hems, fullness of flounces or pleatings 
and the placing of the design. 


Where large designs are used, they must be 
centered on the back and inside front of the 
chair back. Two designs must be allowed for 
each separate cushion, the outsides and in- 
sides of the arms. A continuation of the de- 
sign should appear on the boxing of the seat 
covers and the front apron of chairs. 


Where there are separate cushions, due al- 
lowance must be made for the tuck-ins at the 
back of the chair at the base of the cushions. 


SEAT Sure Covers 


Determine the type of seams you wish to use. | 
We recommend the welted or corded seam 
(Fig. 6, A and B) or the taped seam Fig. 7. 
For all but the French seam (Fig. 3) lay the 
material face down on the seat, placing the 
design in the center of the seat. (See chair, 
Fig. 4). Material from G to H should be the 
lengthwise of the fabric. 


Cut a strip of material (K to L) of sufficient 
width, allowing one-half inch for each seam, 
for the back of the chair (I to J) and another 
continuous strip sufficiently long for the other 
three sides, allowing eight inches additional 
for two tabs illustrated in chair Fig. 1. Pin strip 
at back, to the large piece covering the seat, be- 
ginning and ending the pinning at the legs 
of the chair. 

Next take the long strip, allow four inches 
for the tab and begin pinning at the side, 
continuing along the side, across the front, 
along the other side, ending at the side of the 
chair leg, with four inches over for second tab. 


Re-pin, smoothing fabric, eliminating all 
wrinkles. Baste, remove pins and refit. If 
the seams are to be corded, turn right side out, 
open bastings an inch or two at a time, insert 
cording and rebaste, as in Fig. 6, refitting be- 
fore stitching on the machine. Use a “Cord- 
er” for making cording and, stitching cording 
into the seams. Cording for this seat cover 
must continue around the tabs in one contin- 
uous piece. Place two snap fasteners on each 
tab to attach the tabs to the back strip of the 
chair. 


When it is necessary to cut out a square 
piece where the seat joins the legs the mater- 
ial should be turned back with invisible 
stitches. 

If you desire to avoid making tabs, cut the 
back strip out to lines [ and J (chair Fig. 4) 
and join at the outer line of the chair leg. 


SEAT AND Back Sup Covers 


If you have any old chairs, like Fig 2, and de- 
sire to slip cover them, remove ornamental 
pieces at the top before covering, in order to 
get the straight line at the top in chair Fig. 3. 


The slip covering of the back of the chair 
requires practically the same procedure as 
the slip covering of the seat. The material 
for A to B should be the lengthwise of the 
fabric. Where the space E to F is very small, 
the width C to D should be increased suffi- 
ciently to avoid making the boxing (E to F). 


Where boxing E to F is required, it should 
be a continuous piece on all three sides. 
Straight or pleated flounces may be attached 
at line L. 

Chair No. 2 on this page is made in the fore- 
going manner, excepting that the fabric of the 
inside back continues to the seat, where an 
allowance of oneand one-half inch or two inches 
is made for tucking the fabric into the crevice. 
This is preferable to stitching the fabric of 
the inside back and the fabric of the seat to- 
gether, as it eliminates a strain on this por- 
tion of the slip cover. 


Chair No. 1 is made in the same manner, ex- 
cepting that the outline of the chair is shaped. 
Center the pattern and proceed as for the 
seat cover. 


OVERSTUFFED CHAIR 


Measure width (Chair 3) at its widest part 
to determine the requisite width of material, 
allowing an extra inch for seams. See meas- 
uring chart in lower right hand corner. 


Measure A to B, add three inches for tuck- 
in; add M to N for under the cushion and 
four times M to N for the cushions, add three 
times K to L, add O to P, add twice E and 
twice F, add length of outer arm from upper 
seam A to P bottom line, add back of chair 
from A to P then sufficient for the flounce 
which requires three times the amount of the 
straight material. 
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If material is wide enough, the strip G and 
H can be cut from the same width as F and 
E, however it is better to buy an extra length 
if this would eliminate the centering of the 
pattern. Always lay the fabric so that the 
patterns are right side up. 


CUTTING 


Excepting where French seams are to be used, 
lay materials face down on the chair, wrong 
side out. Center design on the inside back, 
Follow the upholstery lines. Smooth fabric, 
pin across the top, cut along the sides to the 
seat line B, which when the cushion is re- 
moved becomes line O, allowing three or four 
inches for the tuck-in. By pushing down the 
springs you will be able to gauge the neces- 
sary depth of the tuck-in. Continue the fabric 
to the front apron line, (O) and cut. Allow 
one and one-half inch for seams. Center de- 
sign for both top and bottom of cushion. En- 
deavor to continue the line of the pattern thru 
M to N and to continue thru O to P. 


Next cut the apron O to P, slightly wider 
than I to J, endeavoring to keep the pattern 
unbroken. Cut two pieces each of E and F, 
centering the design if this is possible. En- 
deavor to cut G and H in a continuous piece. 
Cut piece for the back in one piece, if pos- 
sible, so that the opening of the slip cover 
may appear on the seam as indicated in il- 
lustration 4, page 23. 

Pin all pieces loosely together. Where sel- 
vages are tight, cut them. Smooth out all 
wrinkles and re-pin, notching the seams 
where they draw. If necessary, re-pin again. 
When the pinning is done, the major part of 
the slip cover making is over. It is upon the 
careful pinning of these several parts that the 
good fitting of the slip cover depends. Make 
sufficient allowance for tuck-ins in the crevices 
at the back of the seat and along the arms at 
the seat line. Mark the lines of the pins with 
a chalk mark or a colored basting thread. 


Remove slip cover from chair and baste, 
preparatory to sewing sections E at line D 
and J with a plain seam as in Fig. 1 and the 
balance of the seams as in Fig. 2 (unless you 
desire French seams, in which case the mater- 
ial is placed right side out, and an additional 
three-eighths inch is allowed at all seams for 
turning.) Overcast plain seams to prevent 
ravelling. After basting, turn slip cover right 
side out and press. Refit slip cover mak- 
ing certain that the fit is good. Where, 
because of the contour there is fullness, take 
in all extra fullness with the fewest number of 
darts for a tailored fitting. Where the back 
of the chair slants in, darts begin at the bot- 
tom and taper towards the center of the back. 
If there is excessive material at the seams, 
trim off, but avoid trimming too closely. 
Never trim until machine stitching is done, 
(excepting in French seams). When you are 
satisfied with the fitting, plan for the seams. 
If they are to be corded, piped or taped, plan 
for unbroken lines of piping or cording. Re- 
move bastings two inches at a time, place 
cordings, as in Fig. 6, between the two turned 
back pieces of material, rebaste. Refit. The 
next step is the preparation of the flounce or 
ruffle. If it is to be pleated, three times the 
amount of the straight edge is required. Pre- 
pare the bottom of the ruffle either with a 
hem, or with a cording, piping or taping. 
Baste to the bottom of the chair cover. 


Cordings covered with plain Glazed Chintz 
are now available by the yard. If, however, 
you are making your own covered cording, 
cut stripe of material one and one-half inch 
wide on a true bias. Cover the white cotton 
cord of the desired thickness, and stitch with 
a Corder, get the stitches close to the cord. 
Use attachments especially designed for the 
machine if the seams are to be corded or 
taped. 

If instead of a pleated ruffle as illustrated 
in Fig. 4, you wish the plain material for the 
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flounce, cut the material so that when finished 
with a one and one-half inch hem, it reaches 
to within an inch of the floor. 


If the back of the chair is to be exposed to 
view, avoid making the plaquette in the 
center of the back. Fig. 4 shows a strip one 
and one-half inches wide attached to section 
F, on which the snap fasteners are sewed. 


If after you have finished your slip cover, 
you observe a tendency to pull to one side, at- 
tach tapes to the slip covers on the under 
side so that the tapes may be tied around 
each of the legs. These tapes should be con- 
cealed. 


The making of a slip cover is not a simple 
matter, unless you carefully measure, and 
continue re-pinning until all wrinkles are elim- 
inated. With a little patience and care, your 
handiwork will assume the same style and 
fit as that of the professional decorator. 


Strep COVERS FOR THE CUSHIONS 


LIP covers for the cushions must always 

be made separately and must be revers- 
ible. The designs must be centered and the 
same type of finish for the seams must be 
used. The instructions for making cushions 
is that of making the seat covers, excepting 
that the boxing is attached to: two pieces in- 
stead of one. One edge of one side of the 
cushion is finished with an inch strip for the 


snap fasteners. 
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THE DAVENPORT 


The same procedure as that for the over- 
stuffed chair is employed in making a slip 
cover for the davenport. All of the cushions 
are covered separately. If the back is up- 
holstered in three sections, three motifs 
should be centered, one in each section. If 
it is a straight back, and the pattern is such 
that the material can be run the length of the 
davenport, this may be done. Or if two 
widths of the material will cover the inside 
of the back, such an arrangement of the fabric 
is feasible. However wherever there are three 
cushions, three centered designs are prefer- 


able. 


CHAISE LOUNGE 


The general rules for covering the uphol- 
stered chair, apply to the chaise lounge. Be- 
cause of the expanse of the material, especial 
care should be given to the centering of the 
pattern. Wherever possible, the seams should 
be placed at the very edge of the seat. It is 
advisable to allow generously for the tuck-ins 
both at the joining of the back and the seat 
(B-C) as well as at the arms (G). The pat- 
tern on the side pieces, the arms (G and H) 
and the back should be carefully placed for 
a continuation of the design. In shaping the 
back (AB to EF) take in extra fullness by 
means of darts. A deep ruffle coming to 
within two inches of the floor adds charm. 
If a narrow ruffle is used, a deep side piece 
(I-J) should be attached to the seat. The 
plaquette can be placed in the center back, 
or somewhat at the side, to facilitate the re- 
moving of the slip cover. Foot stools require 
the same treatment as the chair seats. 
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HE VALUE of living quarters being in 

the ascendency, the day bed and the 
couch will be called upon for more general 
use in the generation to come, than in the 
generation past. In large cities, the bed- 
room and living room must frequently be one 
and the same, whereas in the suburban home, 
the couch or day bed must be used in the liv- 
ing room or sun porch by day and for extra 
sleeping accommodations by night. 


An ugly couch or awkward day bed can be 
transformed into a thing of beauty by the use 
of Slip Covers of Darvel Cretonne, Glazed 
Chintz and Sunfast Fabrics, of which there 
are many types for many purposes. 


Day Bed No. 1 shows a simple covering with 
a deep box-pleated flounce, the edges of which 
are taped with a binding of contrasting color. 


Day Bed No. 2 shows a simple treatment 
with a narrow flounce of inverted pleats. This 
type of cover because of its straight edges, 
enjoys the use of a self-corded edge which is 
quite simple to make. In turning under the 
material for the seams along the edge of the 
bed, a space sufficiently wide to thread a cord 
thru later is allowed. Allow this space while 
basting the cover, and run the cord thru be- 
fore doing the machine stitching. This will 
enable you to notch out a sufficient piece of 
material at the corners, so that you get an un- 
broken line of cording. The upper edge of 
the boxing has a quarter of an inch of the 


See ee turned under, but the same cording al- 
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lowance should be made for the lower edge 
of the boxing to which the pleats are attached. 


This type of day bed cover can be made 
very quickly and can be finished at the bot- 
tom in a variety of ways. 


Day bed cover No. 3 shows the plain gath- 
ered flounce. In order to get a tailored effect, 
two and a half times the straight edge are 
allowed for the gathers. These ruffles should 
first be gathered with three rows of gathers 
onto a tape before attaching to the top of 
the cover. 


The pillows for the day bed should be of 
the same fabric and should have zipper fasten- 
ings to facilitate removing the pillow quickly. 
However, since there is a tendency towards 
the use of small pillows of varying shapes, 
many day beds take on an added note of per- 
sonality when many pillows are arranged onit. 


Suip COVERS FOR THE PIANO 


It is essential to protect this important in- 
strument from dust during the summer 
months. The making of the slip cover for 
the piano follows the same general rule as 
that employed in the making of seat covers, 
excepting that it is simpler to get the outline 
of the top of the piano by first making a 
paper pattern and carefully cutting the out- 
line of the top of the piano out of the fabric. 
This usually requires the piecing of two 
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lengths of Cretonne or Chintz the length of 
the piano. After the outline of the top is 
made, place this on top of the piano, and 
allow a width of Cretonne to fall over the 
front sufficiently deep to cover all of the 
woodwork, to the tops of the piano legs. Then 
attach the strip that goes around the back 
and sides; allow sufficient material to meet 
the contour of the closed lid. The piano 
cover may be finished with any of the seams 
described on Page 22 for use on slip covers. 


To make the covers for the head and foot 
board, cut two lengths of material the depth 
from the highest portion of the foot board to 
the upper line of the springs. This should be 
sufficiently wide to reach across the width of 
the bed. If the iron frame work is but an 
inch or inch and a half thick, pin the two 
thicknesses of fabric together, right side out, 
being certain that the pattern in both cases 
has the design right side up and centered. 
Stitch as indicated in the marginal drawing. 
Repin to avoid any wrinkles and finish with a 
corded or taped seam described for slip cov- 
ers. If the frame work of the bed is thicker 
than two inches, insert a boxing the width of 
the framework. Gather or pleat a ruffle of 
sufficient fullness to a tape, attaching ties at 
intervals of six inches, so that the flounce may 
be attached to the bed spring as illustrated in 
marginal drawing. 
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The flounce or ruffle may be attached to 
the spring on all four sides, drawing the 
ruffle either over or under the legs of the 
bed. If under the legs of the bed, the ruffles 
must be pieced. 


The ruffles may also be added to the slip 
cover of the head and foot boards and. at- 
tached to the bed spread, making a complete 
removable slip cover. This type of slip cover 
is also adaptable to beds with straight or 
slightly curved tops as illustrated on Page 17. 


BED SPREADS 


In making the bed spread, the window drap- 
ery or the dressing table should furnish the 
keynote. Flounces may be of varying widths, 
gathered, pleated with side, inverted or box 
pleats, or finished with French pleats, or the 
flounce of the valance at the side may be the 
same shape as the valance at the window. 


TRANSFORMATION OF Oxp Beps 


The day of the ugly brass and iron bed has 
passed. These need not be discarded if their 
proportions are good. In Fig. 2 you see a 
low, iron bed which, when the head and foot 
boards are covered with Cretonne, makes the 
attractive type of bed shown in Figure 1 and 
illustrated in color on page 15. 
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RESSING tables have as their founda- 

tion, the unpainted dressing table, kid- 
ney shaped, oval or square, with the frontal 
pieces attached to hinges, so that drawer space 
is easily reached without lifting the valance. 
However, where these are not available, a 
packing case or a plain wooden kitchen table 
may serve as the frame work onto which the 
Cretonne or Chintz is attached. 


The valances are sewed to a firm piece of 
tape which is tacked on the front and sides of 
the dressing table at the upper edge, as il- 
lustrated. Or if the top of the dressing table 
is of the same fabric, the valance can be 
sewed directly to this. Where the top is of 
Cretonne, plate glass should be placed over 
it for protection from dust and wear. 


In the upper dressing table illustrated, the 
upper portion may be of one color and the 
under portion of another color. The joinings 
may be covered with braid, ribbon or bias 
folds. The same trimming edges the valance. 


The center dressing table is made with two 


flounces. 


The lower dressing table has an inverted 
pleated valance over a plain gathered skirt. 


The dressing table on Page 15 has a gath- 
ered under-skirt over which a shaped skirt 
of the figured Chintz has been placed. This 
is finished at the top with a scalloped valance, 
to match the valance at the window. A 
corner dressing table is made by having a tri- 
angular shelf which fits exactly into the 
corner, mounted on angle irons. The flounce 
is attached to the shelf. 


On the margin of this page is illustrated a 
dressing table seat which is shown open. It 
is a box, mounted on legs, the top of which 
has been covered with Chintz, which is also 
used to line the box, and for making two 
pockets. This box will serve as a repository 
for dressing table accessories, or can be 
utilized as a sewing box. 


The empty box which is shown beside it, 
must first be carefully measured. All of the 
pieces must be cut to fit, with an additional 
one-half inch on all sides for the turn back 
of the material. When this material is pressed 
and ready for mounting, the pockets should 
be sewed in, as indicated. 


GLUING CRETONNE 


Before gluing, make certain that all of the 
surfaces are smooth and dry. Empty a small 
portion of glue into a saucer and expose to 
the air until most of the moisture has evap- 
orated. To test the consistency, place a drop 
between the thumb and forefinger and if it 
threads, the glue is of the proper texture for 
applying to the fabric. Glue down all four 
sides of each piece, eliminating all wrinkles. 
Do not disturb until perfectly set, then pro- 
ceed, piece by piece, until the inside and out- 
side is finished. When the outside of the 
chair is covered with the plain fabric, the 
pleated ruffle may be stitched on. The glue 
must be thoroughly dry before this is at- 
tempted. If the glue is too moist, it has a 
tendency to pucker the Cretonne or Chintz. 
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Removable mattress covers of Cretonne. 
Storage boxes for furs, clothing and blankets. 
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OXES of all sorts and descriptions can be 

made beautiful as well as utilitarian by 
the simple expediency of covering them with 
Cretonnes or Chintzes. Once the simple trick 
is learned of allowing most of the moisture 
to evaporate from the glue before applying it 
to the fabric, many delightful gifts and orna- 
ments can be made. Sewing cases, lamp 
shades, shields, clothes hampers, waste paper 
baskets, hat boxes, drawer linings, sectional 
divisions for drawers, book covers, calendar 
cases, note books and countless other objects 
can be fashioned without a single stitch. Glue 
can also be utilized in covering the front of 
the drawers with Cretonne, when the painted 
pieces have lost their charm. 


THe HANGING SHELF 


If you have very high closets, the upper space 
of which is not being utilized, you can make 
serviceable hanging shelves by covering four 
or five boards of exactly the same size, with 
Cretonne at the top and bottom. Sew the 
sides and back of each board several inches 
apart to a strip of Cretonne sufficiently wide 
to stretch across the three sides, leaving the 
front of each shelf exposed. A loose flap can 
be extended from the upper shelf to the lower 
one to serve as a curtain. This can be 
snapped at the sides. A tape several inches 
long is sewed to each of the upper corners, 
and attached to the ceiling of the closet. 


SCREENS 


Sereens may be covered with Cretonne or 
Chintz. Cut the Cretonne the size of each 
panel with an additional allowance of one 
inch on all four sides. Tack along the top 
loosely and stretch material tautly along the 
bottom, retacking at top and tacking at sides. 
Pull material with pinchers or tweezers, re- 
tacking until the surface of the Cretonne is 
stretched as tightly as possible. After all sides 
of the screen are tacked, cover overlapping 
strips of Cretonne with braid or bias folds, 
tacking down at even intervals, as illustrated 
in the marginal drawing. 


~) 
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UDGING from the number of Closet Shops 
that are springing up all over the country, 
interest in the decoration of the closet and 
its contents seems to have been stimulated. 
Cretonnes and Chintzes lend themselves to 
the decoration of shelves and curtains, as well 
as for wall and door pockets, dress protec- 
tors, hangers and dress bags. 


We introduce here the ensemble dress bag, 
made to cover the dress and its matching 
wrap, with pockets on the outside of the 
hanger for the accompanying accessories, such 
as the shoes, purse, kerchief and jewelry. 
Clothes bags can be made with openings at 
the side or slightly to one side of the center 
and fastened with snaps or zippers. 


The properly equipped clothes closet has 
long clothes bags for the full length gar- 
ments, and shorter bags for the shorter gar- 
ments. We have also illustrated the shoulder 
protector, which protects the shoulders of 
suits and coats from dust. 


The series of pockets that are attached to the 
door of the closet can be made with varying 
combination, for shoes, hose, accessories, etc. 


SHELVING 


Glazed Chintz is gaining in popularity for 
closet shelves. These are sometimes plain, 
with pleated frills, or are of shaped designs, 
to correspond to the valance in the room. 
These with bias bands of contrasting color 
are very effective. Where the shelves are 
covered with Chintz, the rods should also be 
covered. This is done either by gluing or 
tacking the Chintz on the side of the rod 
concealed from view. 


Because of the acceptance of glazed Chintz 
for shelving, its use extends to the making of 
the linen and lingerie straps. A simple but 
effective one is illustrated on the margin of 
this page. The strap is a doubled piece of 
glazed Chintz drawn thru a buckle both ends 
of which have been rolled to prevent slipping 
thru the slides of the buckle. For lingerie 
straps instead of rolling, attach small sachets. 


These straps are made of varying widths for 
the pillow cases, sheets, table cloths, nap- 
kins, bath towels, large and smaller towels, 
as illustrated below. 


——— Cretonne cases for decorative linens and 
——— lingerie, handkerchiefs, hose, and toilet ac- 


cessories can be made in matching sets. 
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LASS or casement windows, measured as 

indicated on the chart, require six inches 
for the hem, two inches for a tuck which al- 
lows for shrinkage and four to six inches for 
the casing. The hem should be two inches 
deep with two thicknesses of the curtain fab- 
ric folded in under the hem. The hem may 
be finished at the hem line with a curtain 
fringe. For long windows allow twice the 
width for fullness. For short windows, the 
curtains need not be quite so full. 


If casement curtains are to be fastened top 
and bottom, the casing must be made top and 
bottom. 


If the casement curtains are of sheer mater- 
ial the selvages are to be cut off. The center 
edge should have a one to one and one-half 
inch turnover of fabric and the back edge 
should have at least a one-half inch hem. 


For small windows these hems may be 
three-quarter inch deep on the front edge 
and one-half inch on the back edge. Sew all 
hems by hand, or if a machine is used, the 
stitch must be very loose to avoid puckering 
or drawing. The tuck allowance for shrink- 


age should be placed just below the casing 
at the top of the curtain. The headings des- 
cribed on Page 20 for over-draperies apply to 
curtains, Fig. 6 and 8, being the most gener- 
ally used. When using casement cloth, the 
French Heading described on Page 20 is pre- 
ferable. Casement cloth curtains should be 
hung on rings and drawn open and closed by 
means of a pulley cord. Weights should be 
attached to the corners. 


Darvel Casement cloth can be had in two 
weights in the plain fabric and in a figured 
casement, reminiscent of the casement cloths 
generally used in England. 


Darvel Marquisettes are available in several 
varieties, suitable for general use with Cre- 
tonnes and Chintzes. 


Single casement curtains of casement cloth 
are designed to serve as both curtains and 
over-draperies. Where uniform curtaining 
is required for every window in the cottage 
or small Colonial house, they are the best 
medium of expression. 


THE PULLEY CorD 


For casement curtains and over-draperies 
where the hangings are used both closed and 
open, the pulley cord is a necessary adjunct. 
Rings of ample size to slide smoothly over 
the rods are attached to the hangings as in- 
dicated in the lower illustration. 


The pulleys are attached to the window 
frame. A cord four times the width of the 
window is required. This cord is slipped thru 
the pulley at A, slipped thru the rings and 
knotted around ring B, is drawn thru the re- 
maining rings and brought thru pulley at C, 
again brought thru the rings, knotted around 
ring D and again brought thru pulley A. The 
two ends of the cord may be finished with 
tassels or with ball ends. 
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Praisworthy tribute is paid here to 
the National and Sectional Mag- 
azines and Newspapers for their 
splendid work in presenting to the 
home-lover, constructive and helpful 
suggestions, that have inspired her to 
create the Home Beautiful. * An 
added tribute is paid to the Decora- 
ting Departments of the Department 
stores and to the Interior Decorators 
for their consistent efforts and the 
fine counsel that have lead to the de- 
velopment of high standards and 
higher ideals in the true expression 
of Interior Decoration. 
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